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COMBINE FILM RESOURCES 


A film pool has been established 


_ by 12 of the 29 United Nations, rep- 


resented in New York City through 
their special information services, 
and joined together in a clearing 
house known as the Inter-Allied In- 
formation Committee. The 12 na- 
tions which have film sections here 
are: Australia, Belgium, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Free France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Jugoslavia 
and the United States. 

To bring about collaboration of the 
12 film services, a Center coordinat- 
ing their efforts has been created with 
the title, Film Section of the Inter- 
Allied Information Center (610. Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. .) The Director of the 
Film Section, George J. Janecek, acts 
as the connecting link between allied 
information offices and the motion 
picture industry. Efforts are being 
made at this time to integrate the 
work of the various film officers, and 
to facilitate Allied contact with 
American organizations in the pro- 
duction and distribution of films. 

Whenever there is need of infor- 
mation for theatrical documentary 
pictures the Film Section is prepared 
to assist producers in securing the 
necessary material. 

Lists of United Nations’ films are 
being drawn up to facilitate distri- 


bution, and the section will also dis- 
tribute its own films. New films are 
being produced for this purpose at 
the Inter-Allied Film Unit in Lon- 
don. The London unit will soon 1s- 
sue a publication called “Inter-Allied 
Cine-Magazine.” 

A reference section created here to 
deal with all aspects of films in the 
U. S. A. is publishing a weekly sur- 
vey “War and Films,” containing in- 
formation about films concerning the 
war effort of the United Nations, 
that are in preparation or produc- 
tion. 

Meetings of the film sub-committee, 
on which all United Nations are rep- 
resented, are attended by Areh Mer- 
cey, Associate Chief of the O.W.L. 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, and Rob- 
ert Riskin, Chief of Motion Pictures, 
Overseas Branch of the O.W.I. Close 
contact is kept with London office 
which is in possession of film ma- 
terial about the different countries. 
This material concerns peace-time, 
war-time campaigns, present Allied 
activities on different war fronts and 
documentary shorts. 

The Film Section is aiding in the 
distribution of these films in 16 and 
35mm to commercial and non-com- 
mercial organizations, associations, 
film libraries, youth organizations, 
museums and universities. 
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U. S. Bureau of Motion Pictures re- 
veals plan for non-theatrical war film 
distribution through cooperation with 
many community organizations. 
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COMMUNITY DISTRIBUTION 
FOR U. S. WAR FILMS 


A plan to obtain an unusually wide 
non-theatreal audience for govern- 
ment war films through the coopera- 
tion of community organizations was 
presented to a conference of national 
representatives of civic organizations 
at the Bureau of Motion Pictures in 
Washington on September 24. Brief 
addresses were made by Elmer Davis, 
Lowell Mellett and the Bureau’s 
educational chief, Paul Reed. 

The purpose of the conference was 
to provide information about the use 
of war films, to obtain suggestions 
concerning their use in civic pro- 
grams and to work out plans with 
individual organizations for the com- 
ing year. One of the objectives of 
the plan is to bring into constant use 
the nation’s 20,000 16mm sound pro- 
jectors. Instead of a film going out 
to one exhibitor for one showing in- 
volving several days’ time for trans- 
portation and use, it is hoped that 
film prints and a projector will cir- 
culate through several community 
groups in one day. And although 
this method of distribution has been 
the accustomed practice of some edu- 
cational libraries in the past, the 
government’s plan is unique in its 
magnitude, in the number of organi- 
zations cooperating. and in its tie-up 
with a national distribution plan. 

By next June it is expected the 
government will have in circulation 
approximately 25,000 reels of war 
information film. These are dis- 
tributed through existing outlets, 
commercial film agencies, educational 
film libraries, county agricultural 
agents and city school systems. There 
are today 142 distribution centers in 
the country and that number is soon 
to be expanded to 175. 

Those who attended the film con- 


ference agreed upon four general 
ideas. 

1. That it would be desirable for 
organizations to use their publica- 
tions and other channels to distrib- 
ute information about available Gov- 
ernment war films and the methods 
of obtaining them for use by local 
groups. 

2. That the local groups of each 
organization could effectively aid the 
program by cooperating with other 
groups in a community to assure 
maximum use of projectors and films. 

3. That it would be desirable for 
all local groups to furnish the Bureau 
with reports of their experiences in 
the use of these films and with sug- 
gestions for future pictures. 

4. That the Bureau would furnish 
program materials and suggestions to 
local groups requesting information. 

The following organizations were 
represented at the conference: Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
American Federation of Labor, Amer- 
ican Legion, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Ki- 
wanis International, Lions Interna- 
tional, National Association for the 
Advoncement of Colored People, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, National Council of the 
Y.M.C.A., National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, National Organization of the 
Y.W.C.A., Rotary International, and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Government war films released in 
l6mm during the past three months 
are as follows: 


FILM 


PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN FILM CENTER. 


NEWS 


INC. 


45 RockereLLer Piaza, New York Crry 


Editorial Board: 
Joun McDonatp, Editor 


ARTHUR M. Goop 
One dollar a year 


PACE TWO 


203 


JoHN DEVINE 
Ten cents a copy 


Bomber (10 min.): Manufacture, 
speed and power of the B-26 Army 
bomber. 

Democracy In Action (11 min.) : 
Food and the farmer’s role in win- 
ning the war. 

Lake Carrier (9 min.): Boats on 
the Great Lakes carrying ore to the 
steel mills. 

Men And The Sea (10 min.) : 
Training the men who man the cargo 
ships. 

Ring of Steel (10 min.) : Achieve- 
ments of American soldiers from 1776 
to 1942. 

Safeguarding Military Information 
(10 min.): Sabotage and the neces- 
sity for secrecy by soldiers and 
civilians. 

Tanks (10 min.) : Manufacture and 
use of the M-3 tank. 

Target For Tonight (48 min.) : 
Dramatic story of a bombing mission 
by the Royal Air Force. 

Western Front (21 min.) : China’s 
plight and heroic fight as a member 
of the United Nations. 

Winning Your Wings (18 min.) : 
The Army Air Corps reasons for en- 
listment and requirements for ac- 
ceptance. 

Anchors Aweigh (3 min.), Keep 
’Em Rolling (3 min.) and Caissons 
Go Rolling Along (3 min.): Song 
shorts sung “off screen” against back- 
grounds of appropriate action scenes. 

The program of the Bureau now 
ealls for about one new picture 4 
week; and it is reported that hence- 
forth war films will be released 
simultaneously in 16 and 35mm. The 
cost to users has been kept at a mini- 
mum: the expenses of transportation 
plus a distributors’ service charge of 
not more than 50 cents for the first 
subject and 25 cents for each addi- 
tional subject included im a single 
shipment. A complete list of dis- 
tributors may be obtained from th= 
O.W.I. Bureau of Motion Pictures. 
1400 Pennsylvania Ave.. Washington, 
D. C. Prints may be purchased at 
about laboratory print cost from 
Castle Films, Ine., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


BUREAU OF MINES 


A new series of instruction films on 
the fabrication of aluminum has just 
been released by the Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Department of Interior. 
Produced in cooperation with a large 
industrial concern, the films are in 
l6mm sound. 
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The War Production Board has 
reversed its ruling on Educational 
films to the extent of exempting 
classroom films from the control pro- 
visions of Order L178. The order, 
issued last month, requires W.P.B. 
approval of all films that are pro- 
duced outside of Hollywood as a con- 
dition for the release of 35mm film 
stock. It was issued as a conserva- 
tion measure due to a shortage of 
critical materials and their diversion 
to the Armed Forces. Hollywood 
films received a percentage cut of 
from 10 to 24 per cent. 

Reversal of the original ruling on 
educational films was revealed in a 
letter of October 15, written by A. I. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FREEDOM 
FROM CENSORSHIP 
(Affiliated with the American Civil 
Liberties Union) 

October 21, 1942. 
Mr. John McDonald 
Editor, Film News 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 
Dear Mr. McDonald: 

In reply to your inquiry concerning 
our interpretation of the letter of Oc- 
tober 15 from Mr. A. I. Henderson of 
the War Production Board, let me say 
that we are satisfied that the phrase 
“advertising and sales promotion” cov- 
ers only commercial purposes. We do 
not think that the word “sales promo- 
tion” adds anything substantial to the 
word “advertising” and is intended to 
cover films made for the purposes 
either of selling goods or memberships 
which might not be covered by the 
word “advertising.” 

We see no issue of censorship in re- 
straints upon commercial practices in 
the interest of a war economy. We have 
always drawn the line sharply between 
the exercise of democratic rights for 
information and education and the ex- 
ercise of those rights for commercial 
ends. The Supreme Court has always 
taken that position, as for instance in 
its decisions which protect the free and 
unlicensed distribution of literature in 
public places when it is solely for pub- 
lic, not commercial, purposes. The 
regulation of business for profit is a 
proper exercise of public power which 
does not raise any issue of censorship 
because no question of public interest 
is involved as is the case in expressions 
of public opinion. 

We understand that there will be no 
interference with the release of film for 
‘educational purposes which, in our 
judgment, will comprehend everythin 
of a non-commercial character. Even if 
such films are intended to promote 
the interests of a particular non-com- 
mercial grouv. it would doubtless be 
held to be educational. 

Sincerely yours. 
Rocer N. Batpwin 
for the Committee. 


Henderson, W.P.B. Deputy Director 
General for Industry Operations, in 
reply to an inquiry made to Donald 
Nelson by Elmer Rice, Chairman of 
the National Council on Freedom 
from Censorship, affiliate of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, con- 
cerning the effect of Order L178 on 
the freedom of educational films. 


Henderson wrote as follows: “Al- 
though the Order in its terms affects 
all unexposed 35mm films, in its ad- 
ministration film to be used for edu- 
tional purposes is exempt. Any film, 
therefore, required for educational 
purposes will be authorized by the 
War Production Board and no ex- 
amination as to the merits of the edu- 
cational purpose will be made. The 
only judgment to be made prior to 
a transfer of film is the judgment 
that such film is to be used for edu- 
cational purposes.” 


In response to an inquiry, a W.P.B. 
official concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the Order, defined “edu- 
cational” in the Henderson letter, as 
films of the classroom or school type, 
and not of the broader documentary 
type. It was stated that the pro- 
visions of the original order would 
continue to apply to all other non- 
commercial types of films. Adver- 
tising films are banned by the Order. 

The W.P.B. has requested the 
O.W.I. Bureau of Motion Pictures to 
advise on the approval of film scripts 
and to reject films on the basis of 
advertising and sales promotion, and 
duplication. The Bureau’s chief, 
Lowell Mellett, stated in a letter to 
Elmer Rice on October 8 that the 
Bureau is not censoring films and 
is judging them only on the basis 
of advertising. Final judgment of 
scripts, however, is reserved by the 
W.P.B. Educational films of the 
documentary type will be judged 
there on the basis of their “sales pro- 
motion,” by which is meant, accord- 
ing to an official, the “intent” even 
of non-commercial films. Intent is 
further defined as the objective of a 
film’s sponsor, producer, distributor 
er exhibitor. 

Both Mellett and Henderson have 
assured the Civil Liberties organiza- 
tion that no educational films have 
been turned down. Some W.P.B. of- 
ficials say that the issue is theoretical. 


but that their power of review over 
the field of communications is un- 
limited. 


The National Council of Freedom 
from Censorship, through its Chair- 
man, Elmer Rice, has expressed satis- 
faction with Henderson’s letter on 
educational films. The Concil’s in- 
terpretation of Henderson’s letter, 
made, it is understood, after a legal 
review, is described by Roger Bald- 
win, director of the Council’s parent 
body, the American Civil Libertics 
Union, in a letter to FILM NEws. Bald- 
win’s letter is printed, along with 
Henderson’s elsewhere in the issue. 
The letter gives the Civil Liberties 
Union’s appréval to the ban on com- 

(Continued on page four) 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
Washington, D. C. 
October 15, 1942. 
Mr. Elmer Rice 


National Council on Freedom 
from Censorship 

170 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 

Dear Mr. Rice: 

This will acknowledge your letter of 
October 5, 1942, addressed to Mr. Don- 
ald M. Nelson. 

Order L-178 provides that the trans- 
fer of certain types of unexposed film 
cannot be made without the approval 
of the War Production Board. In ad- 
ministering this Order it has been the_ 
pelicy to withhold approval for the 
transfer of unexposed film to be used 
for any motion pictures of strictly ad- 
vertising or sales promotion nature 
which are not connected with the war 
effort. Also, approval for the duplica- 
tion of motion pictures connected with 
the war effort may be denied even if 
these motion pictures are sponsored by 
the government. 

There have been no denials of re- 
quests for film to be used in connec- 
tion with the production or distribution 
of pictures of the educational type and 
none is anticipated. Although the Or- 
der in its terms affects all unexposed 
35mm film, in its administration film 
to be used for educational purposes is 
exemnt. Any film, therefore, requir 
for educational purposes will be author- 
ized by the War Production Board and 
no e¥amination as to the merits of 
the educational purpose will be made. 
The only judgment to be made prior 
to a transfer of film is the judgment 
that such film is to be used for educa- 
tienal purposes. 

I am glad that you called this to my 
attention. however, as I have used this 
opportunity to be sure again that the 
intent of this Order is being carried 
out. 

Sincerely yours, 
A, I. HeENpERSON, 
Deputy Director General 
for Industry Operations. 
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ADJUSTING AGRICULTURAL 
FILMS TO WAR 


By OLiver T. GriswoLp 
In Charge of Motion Picture 
Distribution 
Office of Information, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Because the Department of Agri- 
culture before the war had already 
realigned much of its work, includ- 
ing motion pictures, the change since 
December 7 has been largely in pace, 
rather than objective. 

Prior to actual war, four films had 
been released in connection with the 
“Food for Freedom” campaign: 
Plows, Planes, and Peace; Farmers 
and Defense; Farm Front; Financing 
Food for Freedom. All were designed 
to inform and inspire farmers to ad- 
just and increase their preduction of 
food and fibre to meet war needs for 
feeding and clothing people at home 
and abroad. 

This continues to be the chief ob- 
jective of the Department’s films. 
Since December 7, seven films on war 
agriculture have been _ released: 
Food to the Front; Democracy in Ac- 
tion; Wartime Farming in the Corn- 
belt; Wood for War; Tree in a Test 
Tube; Home on the Range; and 
Henry Browne Farmer. Fourteen 
more are in production for release by 
January 1. When war came, it was 
simple to drop from the production 
plans all films not essential to war 
crops and to add “how-to-do-its” on 
hemp, peanuts, victory gardening, 
and other war topics. 

Because the Department makes 
pictures primarily to promote effec- 


WPB (Continued from page three) 


mercial films, but it will be seen to 
differ considerably from the above 
W.P.B. interpretation of non-com- 
mercial films. Baldwin and_ the 
W.P.B. reverse each other on their 
interpretation of Henderson’s letter. 
The W.P.B. interprets educational in 
the strict sense, sales promotion in 
the broad sense. Baldwin interprets 
educational in the broad sense, sales 
promotion in the strict sense. And 
there the matter stands until some 
documentary film producer comes 
along to assert his right to produce 
without review. 
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tuation of its administrative pro- 
grams among farmers, the most im- 
portant development in film distribu- 
tion is a stricter emphasis on reaching 
adults. As the pioneer in Govern- 
ment use of film, the Motion Picture 
Section of the Department’s Exten- 
sion Service for years has distributed 
largely through cooperating deposi- 
tory film libraries, recently increased 
to a total of 46. 

Most are in universities and State 
colleges of agriculture and are ex- 
pected to service primarily county 
agents, home demonstration workers, 
4-H club leaders, and other similar 
agricultural officials. In recent years, 
however, demand for films grew be- 
yond the Extension Service’s finan- 
cial ability and administrative scope. 
Sometimes the main objective of some 
films was almost lost under the over- 
whelming demand of schools, both 
rural and urban, for free films. 

But as new agencies of the Depart- 
ment, notably the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and Soil 
Conservation Service, needed films to 
use regularly at meetings of adults 
to energize their action programs, 
they followed the method long used 
by the Forest Service and established 
their own additional distribution 
through State and regional offices, 
keeping the prints readily at hand 
and directing distribution to audi- 
ences they particularly needed to 
reach for sure. 

It is the urgent need for reaching 
specific audiences for sure with films 
to facilitate the agricultural war ef- 
fort that has influenced wartime dis- 
tribution. 

Recently the guidance of all mo- 
tion picture work of the Department 
was placed in the hands of the De- 
partment’s Office of Information. 
This means, chiefly, that films have 
been placed on a level parallel with 
press, radio, and publications, and 
will be handled from the point of 
view of the Department as a whole. 
rather than of individual bureaus or 
services. 

Something new of advantage to 
film use has come into the adminis- 
trative set-up in the form of 48 State 


USDA War Boards, comprised of all 


“action” agencies of the Department . 


at the State level; ie., Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Extension Service, 
Forest Service, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, etc. They coordinate the 
agricultural war program whether 
the action be to increase the peanut, 
corn, hog or flax crop, collect scrap 
iron or old rubber, or farm imple- 
ment survey. 

The staff personnel of these various 
agencies meets frequently with thou- 
sands of farmers to discuss and plan 
the work. So the primary distribu- 
tion of the new war films is to these 
USDA Boards for use of their staffs. 

The result is that most film-show- 
ing is definitely a part of meetings. 
The total of these selected audiences 
is not quantitatively impressive com- 
pared with other types of distribu- 
tion. One print could be shown to 
more people in the City of Detroit 
in a month than by all the war 
boards, but the result wouldn’t be 
much change in the oilseed crop or 
beef production. 

Some films like Democracy In 
Action and Home on the Range, 
depict the farm program broadly 
enough for urban audiences, who 
as citizens and consumers, want to 
know what the farmer’s war job is 
and how he is doing it So these have 
been put into nontheatrical distribu- 
tion by the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, OWI, to cover the general 
citizenry. 

Contact with BMP, OWI, is fre- 
quent and close. Film production, of 
course is coordinated, and since the 
USDA War Boards are natural chan- 
nels to farm leadership, the Depart- 
ment regularly distributes certain 
types of OWI films to that segment 
of rural America. For example, as 
I write, we are dispatching prints of 
the OWI film Salvage to be used 
at rural salvage campaign meetings. 

The Department has logically de- 
veloped exchange of war agricultural 
films with the British Information 
Services. They distribute ours in 
England and we are showing three 
of their’s to our farmers. 


Although we have similarly. sought 
suitable films to interpret the rural 
life and war-food production of other 
United Nations, we have found none 
quite right. This mutual interpreta- 
tion with films is important, but we 
feel that stale or weak cultural rela- 
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‘tions films would leave American 
farm audiences saying “So what” and 
it’s no time for that. 

From our own releases, and those 
of the OWI, the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can affairs, and the British, we put 
together “packages” or programs of 
six or seven films for the war boards 
every 90 days. By periodically recall- 
ing and reallocating each State gets 
fairly frequent variety. 

In Washington in the Department 
itself we have stepped up the use of 
films for employe orientation, for- 
mally and informally. This is likely 
to be increased. 

About 50 “trainees” from Latin 
American countries, who will return 
to work in their governments, are 
currently studying in the Department. 
Part of their course will include 
screenings of special films and discus- 
sions of their contents and how they 
are used here. 

Once a month an “open” show of 
war films produced by various units of 
our Government and foreign govern- 
ments is given after work for Depart- 
ment executives and general person- 
‘nel and their guests in the 600-seat 
auditorium. This is held to about 80 
minutes, because even then it delays 
dinner for those at the first perform- 
ance until about 8 o’clock. 


These shows, also, have contributed 
to the growing sense of importance of 
films in the Department’s war pro- 
grams. 


WAR FILMS OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Farm Front (1 reel). High points 
of the American farm program for 
national defense relating it to the 
ideals of the United States as a land 
of opportunity for all and how the 
farmer is working with industry to 
safeguard American freedom. 

Financing Food for Freedom (1 
reel). Points out ways in which 
farmers may solve their credit prob- 
lems involved in increased produc- 
tion through credit associations. 

Food to the Front (2 reels). A 
question-and-answer type of picture 
with Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard interrogating officials of the De- 
partment on the significance of their 
first-hand observations of food condi- 
tions in England. 

Democracy in Action (1 reel). How 
American farmers in their democrat- 
ically organized programs are stream- 
lining their production to current 
U. S. and United Nations war needs. 
A forthright report on the “Food for 
Freedom” campaign as of April °42. 

Wartime Farming in the Cornbelt 
(1 reel). Traces the growth and im- 
portance of the cornbelt region in 
American agriculture, and _ recalls 
the importance of its production in 
the last war and the soil destruction 
in recent years through erosion. 
Shows how farmers more recently 
have practived soil conservation so 
that the area is better able to pro- 


vide the enormous quantities of food 
and fibre needed for this war. Stresses 
that soil conservation must be con- 
tinued to maintain yields. 

Wood for War (4 reel, color). A 
Forest Service film emphasizing the 
increased demand for wood for war- 
time uses, especially to replace metals, 
and the greater need to prevent for- 
est destruction by fire—to save the 
forests and avoid waste of manpower 
in fighting needless fires. 

Tree in a Test Tube (1 reel, color). 
Reveals how wood, especially for 
plastics and military purposes, is 
finding multiple uses in war. Stresses 
the need for public caution to pre- 
vent forest fires. 

Home on the Range (1 reel). How 
the Western range country is making 
its contribution to “Food for Free- 


dom,” with a concise explanation to 


consumers why there may not be 
enough meat to give all civilians just 
the cut they'd like. Beautifully pho- 
tographed, brightly scored, and voiced 
with a home-spun narration bespeak- 
ing the spirit of the modern work- 
aday West. 

Henry Browne, Farmer (1 reel). 
This was made primarily for Negro 
audiences. Shows a _ representative 
Negro farm family doing its part in 
the agricultural war production, while 
a son is training with the 99th Pur- 
suit Squadron near Tuskegee. 


RESULTS 


The film testing program of the 
Institute for Economic Education at 
Bard College, Columbia University, 
has led to a detailed report on the 
audience response to two non-theat- 
rical films, What So Proudly We Hail, 
produced by General Motors, and 
Valley Town, produced by the New 
York University Film Institute. The 
study was sponsored by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, and is written by 
Dr. Adolf F. Sturmthal and Alberta 
Curtis. 

The main technique involved the 
registering of likes and dislikes for 
the films as they were viewed, on a 
device called the “program analyzer.” 
This allows the subjects to indicate 
by means of a pair of push buttons 
held in their hands what they like 
and dislike as they see and hear. 


FILM TESTING PROGRAM 


The buttons operate pens on a timed 
tape. An interviewer can then ask 
reasons for the reactions registered, 
by working with the tape and a 
timed script, during the second run- 
ning of the film. The machine has 
also been used extensively in radio 
research. Detailed questionnaires 
were used to get judgments on the 
films as wholes. Groups of college 
and high school students, union 
members, business men, church 
clubs, YW. and Y.M.C.A.’s, and 
housewives participated as juries. 
The report contains many sugges- 
tive results, although the writers state 
that they cannot generalize on the 
basis of two films (A less extensive 
study made of two March of ‘Time 
films and two defense shorts, while 
not reported in the text, contributed 


some ideas.) Some example of the 
conclusions are as follows: 

The visual elements of the film 
presentation seem to be of consider- 
ably more importance than the sound 
—music or commentary—in deter- 
mining the trend of likes and dis- 
likes as the film is seen. Sound gains 
registered reactions only if it is very 
dominant in the particular sequence, 
playing for the most part a back- 
ground role. It is judged mainly for 
its suitability in carrying out the 
visual theme, dislikes mounting if 
the music is considered incongruous 
or distracting. 

In both films, there was marked 
liking for sequences which embody 
quick successions of action shots, par- 
ticularly of machinery in rhythmic 
motion There was a concomitant 
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dislike for scenes made up of very 
slow action or stills, or ior sequences 
in which the same sort of action went 
on too long, as was true of several 
in Valley Town, in the judgment of 
the subjects. 

Unnecessary or completely familiar 
materials meets with indifference, for 
instance, shots of people driving from 
one place to another in cars, as a 
means of transition. Film does not re- 
quire such literal transition. However, 
when milk bottles and newspapers on 
porches were built up as symbols of 
the American way of life, in What 
So Proudly, acceptance was very 
favorable. 

The mood of the presentation is of 
considerable importance in determin- 
ing reactions. The indulgent atmos- 
phere of What So Proudly, and the 
depressing one of Valley Town, were 
frequently given as reasons for liking 
and disliking, respectively. This does 
not imply that the non-theatrical film 
should indulge the audience witn 
nothing but pleasantness, for the mes- 
sage may impose showing severe con- 
ditions with grim realism. It does 
indicate that great care should be 
taken with the technical handling of 
such material. Long-drawn-out, slow 
sequences, repeated stress upon misery 
and suffering, may lead to emotional 
rejection of the idea involved, unless 
the purpose of such presentation is 
very clear. 

Interesting group differences were 
obtained. A greater proportion of 
males reacted to Valley Town, with 
its stress on men and machines, in 
terms of both like and dislike, than 
did females, who remained more in- 
different throughout. Females were 
much more favorable to the plain 
folks’ appeal of What So Proudly, 
particularly liking shots of children 
and domestic activities; males pre- 
dominated in liking factory scenes 
for this too. 

The role of self-identification in 
the appeal of both films, but partic- 
ularly of What So Proudly, was ex- 
tremely high, as was that of the bol- 
stering up of the ideas of life and 
right conduct held by the respond- 
ents. While these are well-known ap- 
peals, the quantification of it in this 
study is illuminating. 

The report is available in mimeo- 
graphed form at the Institute for 
Economic Education, Bard College. 
Columbia University, Annandale-on- 


Hudson, New York. 
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INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


Kenneth Macgowan, for many 
years a producer at Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, will shortly return to the 
studio from a leave of absence 
granted him in 1940 in order that he 
might serve as director of production 
of the film program of Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Among the pictures Macgowan is 
to produce will be films dealing with 
Latin American subjects, our war ef- 
fort and civilian morale. Macgowan 
is to continue to assist the govern- 
ment in connection with the Holly- 
wood production work of the Co- 
ordinator’s Office. 

Under Macgowan’s direction over 
sixty films have been prepared with 
Spanish and Portuguese soundtracks 
and distributed to Latin America, 
fifty more are in various stages of 
production, and an equal number of 
films dealing with Latin America 
have been made for distribution in 
this country. 

“Coordination Committees” of 
American business men have been 
established in Latin American coun- 
tries, to work in cooperation with 
U. S. diplomatic missions in the dis- 
tribution of these films. These com- 
mittees are now showing films with 
mobile projectors. 

A modest amount of additional 
film production in Latin America for 
showing here is planned. Film 
minded U. S. travelers are getting 
film stock and are expected to bring 
back interesting material. Profes- 
sionals such as Julien Bryan and Wil- 
lard Van Dyke will soon go back 
south on specific assignments. Wil- 
liam Murray, former assistant di- 
rector of Fox Movietone in Europe, 
where for several years he taught 
film techniques to many native cam- 
eramen in small countries, is now do- 
ing the same thing in Brazil through 
the Press and Propaganda Depart- 
ment, and some of the resulting films 
may be brought up here. 

Macgowan’s work will in the fu- 
ture be conducted by two sections: 
Charles E. McCarthy, former pub- 
licity manager for 20th-Fox, will take 
over the business end of production. 
Philip Dunne, screen writer for 20th- 
Fox, noted for his script of How 
Green Was My Valley, will take over 


the technical aspects of production. 
Francis Alstock continues as the Di- 
rector of the Motion Picture Division. 
Phil Reisman (formerly RKO) con- 
tinues as director of distribution; 
Robert C. Maroney (Selznick Inter- 
national) as assistant in charge of 
non-theatrical distribution. Herb 
Golden (Variety) is assistant to the 
director, Alstock, acting as liason 
with major motion picture com- 
panies. Sheldon Dick is in charge 
of cultural, agricultural and educa- 
tional films; Maurice Feuerlicht of 
health films; Jack Connolly (Pathe) 
of newsreels. William Zimmerman, 
formerly of Metro’s shorts depart- 
ment, has been added to the tech- 
nical production staff. Other staff 
members have been announced in 
previous issues of FILM NEWS. 

Production of new films here are 
in two classifications, “the power to 
win,” and ideological films concern- 
ing way of life. 

Distribution of L.A. pictures in the 
United States is handled through reg- 
ular 16mm extension and commercial 
channels, as are the films of the 
O.W.I. Bureau of Motion Pictures. 


WAR FILM SCHOOL; 


The Institute of Film Techniques 
at the City College of New York, 
beginning its second year this fall, 
has expanded its program to meet 
the increased need for war film per- 
sonnel. Workshop courses in the pro- 
duction and use of public information 
and training films have been added 
to the curriculum, with emphasis on 
the immediate preparation of employ- 
able film workers. Women are eligi- 
ble for registration in the Institute’s 
courses. Irving Jacoby, the Insti- 
tute’s supervisor, notes that the new- 
est development in the fact film field 
is the employment of women film 
technicians. 

New instructors who will teach in 
their own special fields of film work 
include Willard Van Dyke, co- 
director of The City, director of 
Valley Town, recently returned from 
an extensive South American film ex- 
pedition; Richard Ford, director of 
non-theatrical film distribution for 
the British Press Service; Theodore 
Straus, writer on films for The New 
York Times; and Irving Lerner, pro- 
ducer of A Place To Live, and chief 
of the photographic staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s film, The 
Land. 
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THE DOCUMENTARY IDEA --- 1942 


PART III 


The new fields of positive material 
are wide and we have, all of us, only 
scratched the surface. The field of 
social changes is not, per se, the most 
important of them. Kindness in a 
queue at Plymouth, which means so 
much to the B.B.C. overseas broad- 
casts, does nothing about India. The 
important shapes are obviously those 
directly related to the national and 
international management of indus- 
trial, economic and human forces. 
They are important in winning the 
war without. They also represent, on 
a longer term view, a new way of 
thought which may be the deepest 
need of our generation. In so far as 
documentary is primarily concerned 
‘with attitudes of mind, this aspect of 
the matter is worth a great deal of at- 
tention. “Total war” is said to require 
“total effort” but this has not been 
easily come by in nations which still 
have a hangover of nineteenth cen- 
tury thinking and laissez faire. “The 
methods of the nineteenth century 
will not work in the People’s Century 
which is now about to begin,” says 
Vice-President Wallace. At a hundred 
points today wrong attitudes are still 
being taught: some in innocence of 
the dynamic change which total effort 
involves: some in calculated defense 
of the sectional and selfish interests 
which total effort must necessarily 
eliminate. This psychological fifth 
column is more deeply entrenched 
than any other, and all of us have 
some unconscious affiliation with it 
as a heritage from our out-of-date 
education. Rotted in the old “untotal” 
ways and in the privileges and pleas- 
ures we enjoyed under them, we have 
to examine every day anew what in 
our words and sentiments we are 
really saying. A critique of sentiments 
is a necessary preliminary to propa- 
ganda and to documentary as its crit- 
ical instrument. 

It will certainly take continuous 
teaching of the public mind before 
the new relationship between the in- 
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dividual and the state, which total 
effort involves, becomes a familiar 
and automatic one. A beginning has 
been made, but only a_ beginning. 
The capacity of the individual for 
sacrifice has already been well de- 
scribed and honored. So has team 
work, particularly in the fighting 
services. So has the mastery of some 
of the new technical worlds which 
the war has opened up. So far so 
good, but it is the habit of thought 
that drives on toward the integration 
of all national forces for the public 
good, which goes to the root of 
things. Here we come face to face 
with the possibility of integrating 
these forces in a thousand new ways 
and the release of co-operative and 
corporate energies on a scale never 
dreamt of before. To consider this 
simply as a temporary device of war 
is to mistake its significance and by 
so doing to dishearten the people; 
for it is what people in their hearts 
have been harking for and represents 
the fulfilment of an era. Total war 
may yet appear as the dreadful peri- 
od of forced apprenticeship in which 
we learned what we had hitherto re- 
fused to learn, how to order the vast 
new forces of human and material 
energies to decent human ends. In 
any case, there it is, a growing habit 
of thought for documentary to watch 
and deseribe and instil at a hundred 
points: serving at once the present 
need of England and the pattern of 
the future. 

Total effort needs, in the last re- 
sort, a background of faith and a 
sense of destiny; but this concept of 
integrating all resources to an active 
end gives the principal pattern for a 
documentary approach. It will force 
documentary more intimately into a 
consideration of active ends and of 
the patterns of integration which best 
achieve them. It will also force docu- 
mentary into a study of the larger 
phases of public change which may 
not have seemed to it necessary be- 
fore. To take a simple example, we 
have an excellent film from Anstey 


on how to put out incendiary bombs 
and handle the local aspects of fire 
watching; but we have had no film 
covering the basie revolution of strat- 
egy in anti-blitz activities which the 
experience of blitz inspired. Eng- 
land’s discovery of the intimate rela- 
tionship between the social structure 
and defense gives point to its new 
“dynamic” interest in the social struc- 
ture, provides an excellent example 
of “total pattern” and indicates the 
revolution in public viewpoint re- 
quired by total effort. Consider, at 
the other end of the field of war, 
Time’s report from Burma: “The 
Japanese fought total war, backed by 
political theory and strengthened by 
powerful propaganda. They made 
this total war feasible by cornering 
economic life in conquered areas, 
utilizing labor power and seizing raw 
materials to supply continuing war 
from war itself. It is a type of war 
thoroughly understood by the Rus- 
sians and the Germans, half adopted 
by the Chinese, and little understood 
by Britain and America.” If it is 
“little understood” it only means that 
in this aspect of activity, as in so 
many others, effectiveness depends 
on a new way of thought which we 
have net mastered deeply enough to 
practice in new circumstances. The 
result of the war lies in the hands of 
those who understand it and can 
teach it. 

One phrase sticks out like a sore 
thumb from the reports of the East- 
ern war and reveals a further per- 
spective. Referring to the loss of na- 
tive Burmese support we are accused 
of “lacking sound political theory.” 
England’s failure to understand other 
points of view may again be the heri- 
tage of a period in which we were 
powerful enough and rich enough 
not to have to bother about them, 
but that day has gone. Again new 
atttitudes have to be created in which 
England sees her interest in relation 
to others. You may call it, if you like, 
the way of relativity. It invelves an 
attitude of mind which can be quick- 
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ly acquired rather than a vast knowl- 
edge of what those interests are. It 
will mature more easily from a con- 
sideration of the patterns of real and 
logical relationship with other coun- 
tries (geo-political and ideological) 
than from exchanges of “cultural” 
vacua. The latter have never stood 
the test of events; yet England makes 
no films of the former. In this field, 
documentary might do much to de- 
parochialize some of our common 
ways of thought. There are many op- 
portunities. Let me take an oblique 
example in Anstey’s Naval Opera- 
tions. Here was a neat, tight little 
film with that cool technical treat- 
ment which has always been the dis- 
tinction of the Shell Film Unit. But 
there are other fleets besides the Eng- 
lish, including the Russian, Dutch, 
Australian and Canadian. They also 
have “relative” importance in a 
“total” view of naval operations. So 
has the German. So have the Amer- 
ican and the Japanese, for even if 
the film was made before Pearl Har- 
bor, the “fleet in being” is also a fac- 
tor in naval operations. In this film, 
good as it was, the relative view-point 
was not taken because the total view- 
point was not taken, and the design 
of it, on the theory I am urging, be- 
longed to the past. Do not mistake 
me. I am not complaining of a film 
I liked very much; I am merely in- 
dicating how various are the oppor- 
tunities for the relativity approach. 

Once consider that England is only 
important as it is related to other 
nations, and its problems and devel- 
opments only important as they are 
recognized as part of wider problems 
and developments, and many subjects 
will reach out into healthier and 
more exciting perspectives of descrip- 
tion than are presently being uti- 
lized. The past lack of relativity in 
England, which has been called “sub- 
jective,” has been responsible for a 
good deal that seems trivial and even 
maudlin to other peoples. However 
stern and manly the voice that speaks 
it, it is still what it is and does not of 
course give an account of the reality 
of the people of England. The falsity 
of the impression comes from the 
falsity of the approach. It will not be 
easily cured, for it derives from his- 
torical factors of the deepest sort, 
and even documentary is bound to 
reflect them, however objective it may 
try to be. The fact that it is being 
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presently cured at good speed repre- 
sents indeed a triumph of clear 
thinking in difficult circumstances. A 
deliberate attempt to relate English 
perspectives to others would help the 
process. It may be the key to it. In- 
cidentally, this relativity approach, 
apart from being one of the guides 
to a logical and sure international- 
ism, is a necessary guide to retaining 
allies. It is worth noting that there 
is a difference between making a film 
of the Polish forces to flatter Poland, 
or making a film of a Dominion to 
show what that Dominion “is doing 
for England,” and making a film in 
which England takes her due place 
in a “total” pattern. 

So much for new materials and 
new approaches. Styles are more dif- 
ficult to talk about, for they must 
inevitably vary with countries. I 
think, however, that it is possible to 
make certain generalizations. Since 
events move speedily, and opportuni- 
ties pass just as speedily, the tempo 
of production must change accord- 
ingly. A lot has to be done and done 
quickly if the public mind is to be 
tuned in time to what, amid these 
swift-moving changes of public or- 
ganization, is required of it. It is not 
the technical perfection of the film 
that matters, nor even the vanity of 
its maker, but what happens to that 
public mind. Never before has there 
been such a call for the creation of 
new loyalties or bringing people to 
new kinds of sticking points. Times 
press and so must production; and 
with it must go a harder and more 
direct style. A dozen reasons make 
this inevitable. There is the need of 
striking while irons are hot, and this 
is especially true of front-line report- 
ing and has its excellent examples in 
the German films of Poland, the West 
Front and Crete, and in London Can 
Take It, the Commando raids and 
War Clouds in the Pacific. There is 
also the need to create a sense of ur- 
gency in the public mind, and gear 
it in its everyday processes to the 
hardness and directness which make 
for action and decision. 

If there is one thing that good 
propaganda must not do these days 
it is to give people catharsis. This 
again, not just because “the war has 
to be won,” but because, as far as the 
eye can see, we are entering an era 
of action, in which only the givers 
of order and the doers generally will 


be permitted to survive. Someone 
winced when I suggested in England 
recently, that in times of great change 
the only songs worth writing were 
marching songs. This makes the same 
point except that the term must be 
read widely to include everything 
that makes people think and fight 
and organize for the creation of or- 
der. One doesn’t have to associate 
oneself with the German definition 
of “order” to see that their insistence 
on activism is an all too successful 
recognition of the same need. So 
with a spectacular flourish, is the 
Herr Doktor’s “when anyone men- 
tions the word culture, I reach for my 
gun.” It is not peculiarly or specially 
a German sentiment. In the name of 
the inaction they call culture we have 
permitted a wilderness, and it will 
certainly not be in the name of cul- 
ture that it will blossom again. 

In its basic meaning, culture is 
surely the giving of law to what is 
without it. That hard but truer way 
of culture will not go by default if 
we search out the design in the seem- 
ing chaos of present events and, out 
of today’s experiments in total effort, 
create the co-operative and more pro- 
foundly “democratic” ways of the 
future. The verbs are active. To go 
back once again to Tallents’ Mill 
quotation, the pattern of the artist 
in this relationship will indicate the 
living principle of action. 

So the long windy openings are 
out, and so are the cathartic finishes 
in which a good brave tearful self- 
congratulatory and useless time has 
been had by all. The box-office — 
pander to what is lazy, weak, reac- 
tionary, vicarious, sentimental and 
essentially defeatist in all of us — 
will, of course, instinctively howl for 
them. It will want to make “relaxa- 
tion,” if you please, even out of war. 
But don't, for God’s sake, give it. 
Deep down, the people want to be 
fired to tougher ways of thought and 
feeling and to have their present 
braveries extended to the very roots 
of their social existence. In that habit 
they will win more than a war. 


[ Reprinted from Documentary News 
Letter, London. This is the third and 
final part of Mr. Grierson’s article. ] 
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